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School Life Spotlight 


we should do all we can to make sure 
our children are being trained as good and 
useful citizens in these critical times 


amend. «.«<«. p. 65 
x* * * 


a democracy more than any other 
form of social and political organization 
must depend upon the enlightenment of the 


people—all the people. . . .” p. O07 
x * * 


the number of fully qualified ele- 
mentary school teachers graduating each 
year from 4-year courses of training is 
slightly more than one-fifth of the 100,000 


needed. . . p. 08 


x *k * 


. . Individuals, official and voluntary 
organizations, and professional groups 
should be brought into active cooperation 
to achieve the objectives of the school pro- 
gram of health and fitness.” __ p. 72 


x * * 


. . facts and figures show that 10 chil- 
dren are burned to death every day of the 
year in our country. What’s to be done 
about it? p. 74 
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ety \ THE Office of Education was estab- 


lished in 1867 “for the purpose 
of collecting such statistics and 
: facts as shall show the condition é 
/ and progress of education in the sev- 


’ eral States and Territories, and of dif- 


fusing such information respecting the 
organization and management of schools and 
school systems and methods of teaching, 
as shall aid the people of the United 
States in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efficient school sys- 
tems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education 
throughout the 
country.” 
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HREE MESSAGES to the newly formed 
T 82d Congress of the United States by 
President Truman, early in January 1951, 
focused upon the need for strengthening 
education for the long pull of our Nation 
in the days and years ahead. 

Specifically, in the traditional State of 
the Union address to a joint session of the 
Senate and House of Representatives on 
January 8, President Truman spoke of the 
“threat of world conquest by Soviet Russia” 
which “endangers our liberty and endangers 
the kind of world in which the free spirit 
of man can survive He spoke also 
of “the method of subversion and internal 
revolution” and “the method of external 
aggression” which the Soviet imperialists 
use in going about their destructive work. 
“The free world has power and resources 
to meet these two forms of aggression . . .” 
said the President. ‘“‘We believe that free 


and independent nations can band together 


into a rld order based on law — We 
believe that such a world order can and 
should spread the benefits of modern science 


and industry, better health and education, 
more food and rising standards of living— 
throughout the world.” 

The President urged the Congress to con- 
sider legislation “affecting all the aspects 
of our mobilization job” including “hous- 
ing and training of defense workers, and 


the full use of all 


sources.” 


our manpower re- 
means for increasing the 
supply of doctors, nurses, and other trained 


medical personnel critically needed for the 
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defense effort,” and “. aid to the States 
to meet the most urgent needs of our ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Some of 
our plans will have to be deferred for the 
the President stated, but 


we should do all 


time being 

he emphasized that 
we can to make sure our children are being 
trained as good and useful citizens in these 
critical times ahead. . . He concluded 
the State of the Union address with these 
words, “This is our cause—peace, freedom, 
justice. We will pursue this cause with 
determination and humility, asking divine 
guidance that in all we do we may follow 


God’s will.” 


The Economic Report 


In “The Economic Report of the Presi- 
dent,” transmitted to the Congress on Janu- 
ary 12, 1951, the included a 
section on “Health Services and Education,” 


President 


quoted in part as follows: 

“It is clear that we cannot neglect the 
education and health of our people, without 
the most serious results for a long-run de- 
fense effort. Obviously, we will not now 
have available the resources to build or staff 
as many schools and clinics and hospitals 
in as many places as we hoped to do in 
normal times. But the quality of essential 
services must be maintained and improved, 
as fast as can be managed. This is im- 
perative for the success of the defense 
are 

“As we move into a period when we will 
have an urgent need for all our trained men 


Presidential 
Messages to the 
(, 82d Congress 


and face the fact that 


nothing can make up for faulty basic educa- 


women, we must 
tion in our primary and secondary schools. 
This is as true for the men in military 
service, as for the factory worker or the 
farm hand. 

“Our public school system faces the great- 
est crisis in its history. More than ever 
before, we need positive action by the Fed- 
eral Government to help the States meet 
their educational tasks. We simply cannot 
afford to let overcrowding, or lack of equip- 
ment or staff impair the basic education of 
our young people. 

“Under legislation passed last year, the 
Federal Government is stepping up its aid 
to school districts overburdened as a result 
of Federal activities. But special aid of 
this type to particular school districts will 
not come anywhere near meeting the general 
crisis which exists. Therefore, it is vital 
that the Congress act now to give the States 
general aid for school maintenance and 
operation.” 

The “Health, Education and Security” 
section of “The Annual Economic Review,” 
the report to the President by the Council of 
Economic Advisers, reported in part: 

“One of the thorniest questions ccnfront- 
ing the whole defense effort is how to re- 
appraise and redirect the public services 
whose necessary growth was resumed after 
World War II, and for which further growth 
had been appropriately planned before the 


defense emergency. 











“In education, for example, we cannot 
remedy the shortage of schoo! buildings at 
the pace which seemed eminently desirable 
a year ago. On the other hand, there is a 
high priority for promoting education and 
training in the health professions. Also the 
vocational education which 
complements within-i:idustry training, must 
be redirected toward greater emphasis on 
training for defense jobs. General educa- 
tion, which modern elementary and high 
school training affords, no less than 


specialized skills, is essential to the mainte- 


program, 


nance of a vital citizenry, whether in the 
civilian labor force or in the military. It 
would be wasteful beyond description, by 
any test, to deprive those not yet of military 
age of decent opportunities for such train- 
ing, and to force them, by lack of equipment 
or staffing, into the streets instead of the 
schools. This would hardly make them 
more serviceable in the event that an even 


larger military establishment should become 


essential by the time they wil! have reached 
the age of service.” 


Budget Message 


Portions of “The President’s Budget Mes- 
sage for 1952” which have particular 
significance for American education are 
presented as follows: 

“This Budget 


tures for programs which will maintain and 


contains expendi- 
develop our national strength over the long 
run, keeping in mind that the present 
emergency may be of long duration and we 
must therefore be prepared for crises in the 
most distant as well as in the immediate 
future. ... 

Budget 
expenditures include programs which con- 


. . Four categories of 
tribute to national strength through pro- 
tecting and improving the health, education, 
individuals and 
These 


classifications are: (1) housing and com- 


and well-being of the 
families who make up the Nation. 


munity development; (2) education and 
general research; (3) social security, wel- 
fare, and health; and (4) veterans’ services 
and benefits. 

“Soon after the aggression in Korea last 
summer, authorizations under this program 
were suspended to permit reappraisal of 
college housing needs. On the basis of this 
reappraisal, a maximum of 40 million dol- 
lars out of the 300 million dollars author- 
ized by the Housing Act of 1950 has been 
provided, to be used only for college housing 


directly contributing to defense. No other 


loans will be made under this program until 
the outlook for college enrollment shows a 
clear need for such housing. . . 

‘The challenge of communist imperialism 
requires the full potential of all our people— 
their initiative, their knowledge, their skills, 
and their ideals. These qualities have given 
this Nation world leadership in science and 
industry. Education and research are vital 
to the maintenance of this leadership. 

“The highly developed technology of the 
Nation 
equipped to operate this productive system 


requires an educated people 


efficiently. Likewise, it requires continuing 
basic research and the practical application 
of new knowledge and new techniques. Yet 
we start our defense effort with an educa- 
tional system which fails to provide ade- 
quate educational opportunities for all our 
people, and with a lack of balance in the 
Nation’s research activities. 

“The Federal Government took a major 
step last year toward achieving a better 
balance in research through the creation of 
the National Foundation, but 
urgently needed general legislation in the 
This 


Budget includes provision for grants to the 


Science 
field of education was not enacted. 


States for the operating expenses of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools to assist in 
improving educational opportunities for 
our children. This proposal accounts for 
more than half of the total estimate of 483 
million dollars of expenditures for educa- 
tion and general research in the fiscal year 
1952, and for most of the estimated increase 
over 1951, 

“In addition to programs included in this 
total, many 
specialized education and research activities 
which are included under other categories, 
such as veterans’ services and benefits, mili- 


Federal agencies carry on 


tary services, and agriculture. 

“Strong elementary and secondary edu- 
cational systems throughout the country are 
vital to national strength and to the im- 
provement of individual opportunity. Al- 
though educational opportunities are excel- 
lent in some parts of the country, children 
and youth in too many of our communities 
still do not receive adequate education. 
Inequalities exist primarily because of dif- 
ferences in the financial resources of the 
States and localities. 

“The Nation as a whole suffers from these 
The results are demonstrated 


The 


military services even find it necessary to 


inequalities. 
most sharply in times like the present. 


teach some inductees reading and writing 





before they can begin combat training. 
From the standpoint of national security 
alone, as well as the enlargement of oppor- 
tunities for the individual, the Nation needs 
to see that every youth acquires the funda- 
mental education and training which are 
essential to effective service, whether in the 
Armed Forces, in industry, or on the farm, 
I therefore urge the Congress to authorize 
Federal financial assistance to help the 
States provide a level of elementary and 
secondary education that will meet the mini- 
mum needs of the Nation. The Budget in- 
cludes a tentative appropriation estimate of 
300 million dollars for this purpose. 

“To help meet one particular educational 
problem, laws were enacted last year to 
make a single agency—the Federal Security 
Agency—responsible for giving financial 
assistance to schools or, if necessary, estab- 
lishing schools for the education of children 
living on Federal property or in areas 
especially affected by Federal activities. 
Previously a variety of arrangements ex- 
of these children were 


The Budget 


includes expenditures of 106 million dollars 


isted, and some 


denied free public education. 


in the fiscal year 1952 for buildings and 
current operating expenses under these new 


laws. 


Defense Training 

“In view of the present necessity to pro- 
vide training for defense production, a part 
of the appropriations for the general pur- 
pose of vocational education and training 
should be used for the training of workers 
for defense and essential civilian produc- 
tion. This Budget provides for the desig- 
nation of 10 million dollars of the proposed 
vocational education appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1952 for this purpose. 

“Last year I recommended a program of 
aid to college students to help equalize edu- 
cational opportunities. The proposal is 
omitted from this Budget pending recon- 
sideration of the kind of program that will 
best fit into Selective Service policies and 
general manpower requirements. eo 

“The National Science Foundation, estab- 
lished by law last year, is now organized 
and planning its program. The limited 
funds available to it in the current fiscal 
year will not permit the Foundation to pro- 
beyond 
appropriation request for the fiscal year 
1952 will be submitted this spring to enable 
the Foundation to initiate the important 
work of formulating a national policy for 

(Continued on page 79) 


ceed initial preparations. An 
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The Commissioner of Education Reports 


by Earl James McGrath U.S. Commissioner of Education 


fTHE BACKGROUND for the educa- 
tional picture is furnished by the Ameri- 
can ideal of equal opportunity for all to 
obtain a good education. This American 
belief in education for all rests squarely 
on the American concept of demiocracy, 
for a democracy more than any other form 
of social and political organization must 
depend upon the enlightenment of the 
people—all the people. Uneducated or 
miseducated people can easily be misled, 
swept about by winds of doctrine, even 
stampeded by fears or enticed by demogogic 
promises into accepting some easy substitute 
for the arduous and painful tasks of 
thoroughly developing public policy. Edu- 
cation is the indispensable foundation of 


a democratic society. 
x * 


Rooted in the conviction that every indi- 
vidual is of incalculable worth, the demo- 
cratic belief which is thus espoused with 
such unequivocal determination calls on 
a democratic Nation to provide the fullest 
opportunity for self-development by every 
person. Within the limits of his potential 
growth, each child or youth, if the demo- 
cratic ideal is to prevail, must be afforded 
equal access to the best possible educational 


opportunities, as his right. 
x * 


If American citizens are to play their part 
in a changing world, education must keep 
abreast of the times. Most educators real- 
ize this fact and insist on it, but outside 
the profession there is considerable con- 
fusion on the point. Men who have ac- 
customed themselves to jet planes still tend 
for some anomalous reason to think of edu- 
cation in terms of the horse-and-buggy 
education of their own youth. The plain 
fact is that the schools and colleges which 
were good enough for 1900 are not good 
enough for 1950 and will be hopelessly in- 
adequate for 1975. . 
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IN HIS FIRST REPORT covering a 
full year of service as Commissioner 
of Education, Earl James McGrath pre- 
sents a picture of educational progress 
and needs from a broad perspective. 
The report, a separate publication of 
the Office of Education, prepared at 
the direction of the Congress, discusses 
the demands upon American educa- 
tion at midcentury, and sets forth 
efforts of the Government to help 
schools and colleges meet these de- 
mands. SCHOOL LIFE offers excerpts 
from the main body of the report by 
Dr. McGrath. 











Technology and science, commerce and 
trade, communications and travel, have 
made of the world a neighborhood: it re- 
mains to make it a brotherhood. How best 
can education play its part in such a day? 

x * 
. . . The increasing numbers of youth, and 
of the aged for whom in all probability addi- 
tional educational programs must be made 
available, together with the question of 
what types of educational offerings best 
meet the changing needs of these groups, 
present further concerns for educators in 
1950. . 

¢.2 


Social, technological, and economic 
changes which have shortened the work- 
week, limited child labor, and reduced the 
need for younger and older workers, to- 
gether with the advances of labor-saving 
devices in the home, have brought into 
sharp focus the problem of the best use of 
leisure time. .. . 


x * 


.. . If the United States is to fulfill its 
obligation as a world power, it must have 
trained leaders supported by an informed 
electorate. In helping to meet this need, 
American education faces one of its great- 
est challenges. An educational program 
that merely acquaints youth with our prob- 


lems at home is inadequate to prepare them 
for their responsibilities in a constantly 
contracting international sphere. 


x * 


. . Estimates by the Public Health Serv- 
ice indicate that 1 in every 20 persons will 
spend some part of his life in a mental hos. 
pital—unless remedial steps are taken with 
regard to both individuals and our social 
structure. The whole conception of mental 
health is becoming a central rallying point 
in defining educational objectives. Psy- 
chosomatics, with its emphasis on the 
singleness of mind and body, of physical 
and mental health, points up the long-recog- 
nized truth that the whole person is the 
proper subject of educational purpose. 


x * 


. . . At no other time in human history 
and in no other nation have the educational 
opportunities provided been as varied, as 
accessible to all, and as high in quality as 
in the United States in 1949-50. 


x * 


... at one end o! .xe scale, more than 
half of the 5-year-old children had begun 
their schooling; and at the other end of 
the scale, more students were enrolled in 
colleges and universities in 1949-50 (esti- 
mated 2,700,000) than had been enrolled 
in the high schools of the Nation in 1919-20 
(2,500,000) . 
x * 

. there are areas of illiteracy in which 
encouraging progress can be reported, but 
considerable work still needs to he 
done. ... 

x * 
The median school year completed by the 
population 25 years of age and over, ac- 
cording to 1947 estimates of the Bureau 
of the Census, was the ninth grade. . . . 

x * 
Between 1940 and 1947 the percentage of 
the population 25 years of age and over 
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who had not completed any high-school 
work decreased from 59.5 to 49.5. 


x * 


. . » While there can be no cause for com- 
placency so long as a serious differential 
continues, the noticeable progress toward 
providing more nearly equal educational 
opportunity for all American youth with- 
out regard to race, creed, or color is a dis- 
tinct cause for satisfaction. 
x © 
Every State is faced with a grave shortage 
of school facilities. Owing to population 
shifts and economic differentials the short- 
age is more acute in some sections than in 
others; but everywhere throughout the 
country the rising tide of war babies is 
beginning to engulf the lower grades. The 
crest of the wave will advance, year by year, 
through the elementary and high schools 
to the colleges. During the next 10 years, 
in the elementary and secondary schools 
alone, there will be a net increased enroll- 
‘ 
é 


ment of approximately 8 million. 


x * 

In view of the present international situa- 
tion, the timing of additional school con- 
struction is important. But the fact 
remains that we must have more schools 
now. In an international emergency, ex- 
penditures for many things can legitimately 
be reduced or postponed, but education is 
not one of them. Democracy’s future de- 
pends on it. The Nation’s children cannot 
be put into educational cold storage for 
the duration of the emergency, and then 
later moved into an academic hothouse for 
forced growth. 


x * 


... Probably more than 100,000 new 
teachers will be needed for the elementary 
schools each year for the next decade. The 
present rate of production is barely one- 
third that number. Even more serious, 
the number of fully qualified elementary 
school teachers graduating each year from 
4-year courses of training is slightly more 
than one-fifth of the 100,000 needed. The 
implications of these facts for American 
education are serious enough to _ jus- 


‘tify the use of the much-overworked word 


“crisis —in its fullest meaning. 
“~°? 


There are two other groups in our popula- 
tion for which present educational pro- 
grams are inadequate—exceptional chil- 
dren and adults. . The Nation needs a 
better educational program for these young 


people who, through no fault of their own 
cannot profit fully from the usual oppor- 
tunities, but who with proper education can 
become fully productive and happy mem- 
hers of society. 


x * 


\n estimated 40 million adults are con- 
scious of the need for further learning 
under instruction, mainly in public affairs, 
homemaking including family life and par- 
ent education, vocational skills, commercial! 
and business education, and recreation in- 
cluding physical education and arts and 
crafts, but at last count the public schools 
enrolled only about 3 million of them. 
The rest of the adult population could profit 
from imaginative community-wide educa- 
tional undertakings in civic education and 
competence, consumer education, family- 
life education, human relations, and the 
understanding of world affairs. Prac- 
tically all of the adult education offered by 
the schools is designed to serve individuals. 
Schools are doing very little to improve 
the effectiveness of groups in their inter- 


group relationships. 


x * 


It is true that a higher percentage of quali- 


fied youth go to college and university in 
the United States than in any other nation; 
but it is also true that no nation—the 
United States included—has begun to ap- 
proach numerical adequacy in its higher 
education system. A democratic na- 
tion can ill afford this continuing loss of its 
ambitious and able youth who, year after 
year, are trained below the limits of their 


potential development. 
x * 

. . The schools and colleges will unques- 
tionably give more attention and a larger 
place in the entire program of the schools 
to studies and other experiences which pre- 
pare youth to understand the complex inter- 
national situation, and the part the United 
States must play in creating international 
understanding and peace. 


x * 


One of the most encouraging developments 
of the year under review was the further 
growth of citizens’ interest in education, 
and the organizing of that interest to make 
action effective. As the year began there 
were about 150 organized citizens’ groups 
scattered throughout the country, each 
working on local educational problems. As 


the year ended, that number had doubled, 





and encouraging results were being 
achieved in every part of the Nation. 


x * 
Only 10 State legislatures held regular ses- 
sions during the year. Nevertheless, the 
record shows an active interest in educa- 
tional matters at these regular sessions, and 
in several States special sessions dealt with 
educational matters even though they were 
convened primarily for other purposes. 

x * 
The regional college plan under which 12 
Southern States pool their resources in cer- 
tain branches of higher education, began 
to reach effective dimensions in the school 
year 1949-50. 
interstate cooperation in education, par- 


. . The regional plan of 


ticularly higher education, will be ob- 
served and studied with considerable 
interest in all parts of the country. 
x 

Such evidence as is available points 
to the conclusion that the schools of today 
are on the whole doing a better job than 
formerly—not merely as good a job, but 
a better one—in teaching reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. One of this year’s pub- 
lications of the Office of Education, The 
Place of Subjects in the Curriculum, shows 
specifically how elementary school children 
are learning the fundamentals in ways that 
are real and important to them. And all 
available evidence also indicates that the 
students of today are getting something 
their forebears did not find in school in 
anything like the same proportions: they 
are learning the three R’s of citizenship— 
Rights, Respect, and Responsibilities, 

x * 

. . Essential to good education is the 
basic notion that each pupil should be 
given educational tasks and opportunities 
for experiences which are suited to his 
needs and abilities, both as a person and 
as a member of his society. Furthermore, 
each pupil should be measured and judged 
in his progress not by some arbitrary aver- 
age or standard, but by the degree to which 
he has learned to use his own native ability. 
The Procrustean curriculum of 1900 de- 
serves the indignation of 1950's citizenry 
wherever it still survives: That curriculum 
does not meet today’s needs. 

x * 

. . As long as any significant proportion 

of the young workers of the Nation are 


dissatisfied with their jobs, they have need 
of vocational counseling and training, so 
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that legitimate ambition may replace frus- 
tration and disillusioned apathy. As long 
as half of the money spent for recreation 
goes for purely spectator sports, is it not 
in order for the schools to develop a more 
constructive attitude toward the use of lei- 
sure? As long as one in every five families 
plunges into domestic difficulties, ought 
not the schools to work to reduce family 
maladjustments through education for 
family life? 

Does not the fact that about half of the 
draftees in World War II had some dis- 
qualifying defect indicate that education 
has some share of responsibility for pro- 
viding good school health services and for 
encouraging sound health habits and 
knowledge? When for about 1 in every 
20 Americans there looms the prospect of 
treatment for longer or shorter duration 
in a mental hospital, is there nothing that 
the schools can do to help build the inner 
resources of mental and spiritual poise 
which are adequate to the tensions of mod- 
ern living? When scarcely half of the eli- 
gible adult citizens care enough about their 
democratic rights to cast their votes on elec- 
tion day, can it be argued that the schools 
have devoted too much time and attention 
to the fundamentals of citizenship educa- 
tion? When an increasing percentage of 
persons arrested for lawbreaking is in the 
age group under 25, can it be maintained 
that the community has succeeded in pro- 
viding schools which train youth for the 
full assumption of adult responsibilities? 
And as long as large numbers of students 
drop out of school when they reach the 
age at which the compulsory attendance 
controls are lifted, can it be maintained 
that the schools are erring in trying to make 
their curriculums vital and relevant to the 
student’s own concerns and sense of need? 


x * 

From early times, the Federal Government 
has been interested in the promotion of edu- 
cation. ‘Traditionally and rightly, the 
primary responsibility for the furtherance 
and control of education has rested on the 
States and local communities. The people 
of the Nation, without in any way modify- 
ing State and local control, have increas- 
ingly employed the Federal Government 
to achieve educational objectives not other- 
wise attainable. . 


x * 


Perhaps the most significant development 
in the relationship between the Federal 
Government and higher education during 
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the past 10 years has been the increased 
use by Federal agencies of the facilities and 
personnel of colleges and universities for 


research purposes. 
=x * 


All indications suggest that the enrollment 
of veterans of World War II in educational 
institutions with the aid of Federal funds 
provided through the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion under Public Laws 16 and 346 has 
passed its peak... . 

x * 
To provide a supply of junior officers for 
the armed services, the Government helped 
to maintain training programs in 231, or 
one-eighth, of the 1,808 institutions of 
higher education in 1950. . 

x * 
There is a growing concern among the Na- 
tion’s educators and statesmen over the pos- 
sibility that Government action in one 
narrowly defined area may lead to an undue 
emphasis on the natural sciences and re- 
sult in an imbalance in education and in 
the national culture. The Congress may 
well consider whether its necessary and 
desirable action in behalf of the natural 
sciences has not brought upon it the further 
obligation to act with similar effectiveness 
in the fields of the social studies and the 
humanities... . ' 

x * 
The critical financial situation in which 
most medical schools of the Nation find 
themselves has highlighted the question of 
Federal aid to medical schools. The short 
supply of doctors, dentists, and nurses for 
the full civilian and military needs of the 
Nation is cited as justification for special 
Federal action in aid to medical educa- 
.<-s:5 

x * 
. . . The Eighty-first Congress in its first 
session continued the “emergency” pro- 
gram of aid to schools on Federal reserva- 
tions and in areas disproportionately af- 
fected by Federal establishments, authoriz- 
ing an appropriation of $7,500,000 to be 
administered by the General Services 
Administrator. . 

x * 
. . . Federal expenditures for school-lunch 
programs in 1950 were authorized in the 
amount of $83,500,000. . . . 

x * 
Probably few departments or agencies of 
the Federal Government were without some 
sort of international educational program 


for the exchange of persons in 1950. These 
programs were under the general supervi- 
sion of the Department of State, but were 
administered in cooperation with many 
other agencies and departments, including 
the Federal Security Agency, in which the 
Office of Education and other constituent 
parts of the Agency were directly involved. 
Under the Smith-Mundt Act and the Ful- 
bright program there were approximately 
3,000 persons participating, about 1,400 
United States students, teachers, and pro- 
fessors going to other countries, and about 
1,000 foreign nationals coming to this 
country for study in cultural, scientific, and 
technical fields. 


x * 


In two unanimous opinions handed 
down on June 6, 1950, the court decided 
(1) that Negroes must be admitted to the 
facilities of the State university professional 
and graduate schools established for white 
students in the absence of substantially 
equal facilities maintained within the State 
at public expense to which Negroes are ad- 
mitted; and (2) that the status of Negro 
students when admitted to such public edu- 
cational institutions maintained for white 
students must be precisely the same as that 
of students belonging to other racial 
groups. . . 


x * 


Congress annually appropriates an esti- 
mated $3,500,000,000 for purposes which 
are directly and indirectly educational. Of 
this amount, $34,000,000, or less than 1 
percent, is appropriated to the Office of 
Education, of which $32,000,000 is admin- 
istered for two programs of grants-in-aid. 
Both to cover the expenses of administer- 
ing these $32,000,000 in grants and to carry 
on all other operations of the Office of Edu- 
cation under its organic act, Congress ap- 
propriates approximately $2,000,000 a 
year for the Office of Education. Approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the total costs of 
operating the Office is used in administering 
the programs of grants-in-aid. The re- 
maining three-fourths is concentrated in the 
following major areas: (1) Educational 
organization and administration; (2) meth- 
ods of instruction; (3) improvement of 
the teaching profession; (4) imternational 
educational relations; and (5) the collec- 
tion, analysis, and publication of basic 
statistical information-—together with (6) 
the over-all planning and administrative 
services essential to the work in all these 


areas. 
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sent us from the vocational school was a 
jewel, competent, kind, and _ resourceful. 
She took wonderful care of my wife and 
our new son when they came home from the 
hospital, ran the house expertly, and en- 
deared herself to all of us.” 

The young father who wrote this enthu- 
siastic letter expresses the feeling of many 
persons employing practical nurses trained 
in public school vocational classes. Such 
splendid recommendation assures educators 
that their concern for job analyses, curri- 
culums, teacher training, and careful selec- 
tion of students is resulting in effective train- 
ing for this important occupational field. 


, se PRACTICAL NURSE whom you 


Publication of Curriculum in 
Practical Nursing 

The publication in November of the sug- 
gested Practical Nursing Curriculum, a 
companion volume to the Analysis of Prac- 
tical Nursing, issued in 1947, completes the 
task in the field of practical nurse training 
which was undertaken by the Office of Edu- 
cation, Federai Security Agency, in 1944. 
At that time, representatives of professional 
and practical nursing organizations, of the 
medical profession, of hospital associations, 
and of vocational educators met in confer- 
ence to outline work which they felt should 
be undertaken on a national scale to define 
the duties of a practical nurse and to plan 
for effective training. To carry out the 
plans thus outlined, the Office of Education 
asked the various organizations interested to 
appoint representatives to a committee. 
This committee developed first the Analysis 
and then the suggested Curriculum under 
the direction of Mr. Arthur B. Wrigley, 
State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial 
Education in New Jersey. 

Both publications follow the general 
pattern for trade and industrial training 
developed through the years, and both are 
designed to give help to local and State 
educators, who will make such modifica- 
tions as conditions require. 
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Status and Training of 
Practical Nurses 

The Curriculum, like the Analysis, rec- 
ognizes the Nation-wide interest in the 
development of practical nursing and the 
conviction that a national pattern in train- 
ing is a present possibility. Recent world 
developments have intensified this concern 
with the orderly preparation of practical 
nurses. Professional nurses have given 
generous help in the development of both 
publications. One of the results has been 
a clearer definition of the status of a prac- 
tical nurse and her relation to other mem- 
bers of the health team. The differentia- 
tion of her duties from those of a profes- 
sional nurse and from the work of an 
auxiliary worker, like a ward aide, has 
also become important. The definition of 
a practical nurse given in the Analysis 
makes the distinction clear: “A practical 
nurse is a person trained to care for sub- 


acute, convalescent, and chronic patients 


requiring nursing service at home or in 


a 2 





Public Vocational Schools Train Practical Nurses 


by Louise Moore, Program Planning Specialist 
Trade and Industrial Education for Girls and Women 


institutions, who works under the direction 
of a licensed physician or a registered 
professional nurse, and who is prepared to 
give household assistance when necessary. 
A practical nurse may be employed by 
physicians, hospitals, custodial homes, pub- 
lic health agencies, industries, or by the lay 
public.” 

The status of the practical nurse is still 
further defined by law in 29 States, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico, where practical nurses 
are now licensed. Many other States are 
studying the need for licensure. Practical 
nurses are eligible for membership in two 
national organizations, the National Asso- 
ciation for Practical Nurse Education, 
which includes both professional and prac- 
tical nurses, and the National Federation 
of Licensed Practical Nurses. 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, through its local offices, offers ex- 
aminations for graduates of approved 
schools of practical nursing who wish to 


be employed in veterans’ hospitals. 





Practical nurse students, at E. C. Goodwin Technical School, New Britain, Conn., care for a bed patient. 
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We have no accurate information about 
the number of practical nurses in the United 
States. The American Nurses’ Association 
gives the number of practical nurses and 
attendants employed in hospitals in 1949 


as 141,834. 


Practical Nurse Training in Public 
Vocational Schools 


Practical nurse training has beer offered 
in public vocational schools for about 20 
vears. The Miller Vocational School in 
Minneapolis (now the Minneapolis Voca- 
tional School and Technical Institute) was 
among the first to train in this subject. 
The course in Rochester, N. Y., has been 
in operation for more than 12 years. 
Courses in Michigan were established at 
about the same time. Training is now of- 
fered in public vocational schools in 30 
States, in Hawaii, and in the District of 
Columbia. Seventy-nine localities provide 
training, and this number is constantly 


increasing. 


Organization of Courses 


Courses in practical nursing, organized 
in public vocational schools, follow a defi- 
nite pattern, while differing in details. The 
preclinical training, given in the school, 
requires about one-third of the time. The 
clinical experience, usually given in a co- 
operating hospital, requires about two- 


thirds of the time. During the preclinical 





period, the student receives instruction 


from professional nurses and from teach- 





The two Office of Education publi- 
cations referred to by Miss Moore in 
this article are Practical Nursing: An 
Analysis of the Practical Nurse Occu- 
pation With Suggestions for the Or- 
ganization of Training Programs, Mise. 
No. 8, 1947, price 65 cents, and Prac- 
tical Nursing Curriculum: Sugges- 
tions for Developing a Program of In- 
struction Based Upon the Analysis of 
the Practical Nurse Occupation, Misc. 
No. 11, 1950, price 65 cents. Order 
both publications from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 











ers of home economics. The training in 
nursing arts and in home management pro- 
ceeds concurrently, and practice is given 
under conditions as realistic as possible. 
The student receives instruction in body 
structure and function, ethics, health prac- 
tices, the care of patients of different age 
groups, and community health during the 
preclinical period. Cooperating hospitals 
offer the clinical experience, which is sup- 
plemented by regularly organized classes 
in theory and is supervised by a coor- 
dinator responsible for the rotation of the 
student from one division of the hospital 





A class at the Edison Technical School, Seattle, Wash., watches a demonstration of infant care. 
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to another. Thus she learns to care for all 
types of illnesses for which she will be re- 
sponsible. Some schools have provided su- 
pervised experience in nursing in private 
homes, a training highly desirable for prac- 


tical nurses. 


Trends in Practical Nurse Training 


Trends are developing in the training of 
practical nurses. One of these is the en- 
rollment of more mature women and fewer 
girls of high-school age. A second is the 
organization of the training in different lo- 
calities according to a State-sponsored plan, 
so that practical nurses will be available in 
areas other than urban. The use of repre® 
sentative advisory committees is general. 
Such committees give help in recruiting, in 
suggesting suitable teachers, in obtaining 
financial support from interested organiza- 
tions, in placement of graduates, in guid- 
ance of the program, and in interpreting 
the program to all groups concerned. 


Problems Encountered 


Certain problems confront all public vo- 
cational schools offering training in prac- 
tical nursing. Among these are the recruit- 
ment of adequate numbers of suitable stu- 
dents and systematic placement of gradu- 
ates. Recruitment is a constant necessity, 
since preclinical classes usually number at 
least two and sometimes more each year. 
Tests for aptitudes at the beginning and for 
achievement at the end of the training pe- 
riod have been developed and are avail- 
able. When graduates can be placed 
through professional nurse registries, their 
difficulties in finding suitable work are les- 
sened. Other devices are necessary in many 
localities. Many schools have developed 
various means of securing suitable place- 
ment. 

Licensure is of interest in the States with- 
out such legislation. In States with licen- 
sure, many practical nurses, licensed under 
waiver, are now demanding extension train- 
ing, so that they will be acquainted with 
many areas which their experience has not 
covered. Considerable extension training 
of this type is being provided by some pub- 
lic vocational schools. 

Public vocational schools are prepared 
to provide training for practical nurses as 
they achieve a recognized place in our econ- 
omy. The Practical Nursing Curriculum, 
as now developed, should help to make this 


training considerably more effective. .., 
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RESIDENT TRUMAN’S declaration of 

a national emergency on December 16, 
1950, put into sharper focus the needs of 
the Nation during these times. 

The role of American education in help- 
ing meet these needs is a challenging one. 

Continuing its communication with the 
Nation’s chief State officers 
college presidents, the Office of Education, 
shortly after the declaration of the na- 
tional emergency by the President, issued 
two Defense Information Bulletins. 

One of the bulletins under date of Decem- 
ber 20 offered suggestions on “Health and 
Physical Fitness for the Long Pull,” and 
the other, dated December 21, described 
the “Inventory of College and University 
Facilities” to be conducted by the Office of 
Education. 
tion Bulletins, issued by Commissioner of 
Education Earl James McGrath, presented 


school and 


These two Defense Informa- 


the following information: 


Health and Fitness for the 
Long Pull Ahead 


The grave possibility exists that the pres- 
ent emergency may continue for a genera- 
tion or longer. To meet its heavy obliga- 
tion, this Nation must take steps to insure 
the conservation and most effective use of 


The children 


and youth in our schools today will be the 


all its available manpower. 


workers and soldiers of tomorrow. They 
must be prepared to meet the demands 
which will be made on them. Effective 


school health, physical education, and rec- 
reation programs can make major contri- 
butions to meeting the Nation’s manpower 
needs. 

held 


schools should provide children with the 


Educators have long that our 


opportunity to grow in health and fitness. 
To this end, professional associations, 
through the National Conference for Mo- 
Federal 
Security Agency, Office of Education, rec- 


bilization of Education and the 


ommend as a minimum the following 
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school health and fitness program for every 


child in our country: 


(a) A thorough medical and dental ex- 
amination of all children on or before ad- 
mission to school and at least three times 
thereafter—in intermediate grades, in late 
elementary or junior high school, and be- 
fore leaving high school|—and at such other 


times as may be considered advisable. 


(6) A program of daily observation by 
all teachers, for signs of possible deviation 
from normal and referral of children with 
such signs, through the parents, to phy- 
sicians or dentists for careful examination 


and necessary treatment. 


(c) A coordinated follow-up program 
through which the schools encourage par- 
ents to provide needed corrective and pro- 


tective measures. 


(d) Organized health instruction, based 
on scientific information, which will lead 
to the formation of desirable habits, atti- 
tudes, and appreciations in physical and 


mental health. 


(e) An administrative program which is 
concerned with healthful school living, the 
individual development of children and 
youth, and the influence on mental and 
emotional health of such factors as daily 
program, testing, homework, methods of 
instruction, and standards for promotion. 


(f{) A physical education program which 
provides planned instruction in activities 
suited to the sex, grade, ability, and special 
needs of the pupils. 


(g) A well-rounded recreation program 
including provision for camping, outdoor 
education, and other recreational and social 
activities which will carry over into after- 
school life. 

The schools of America share with other 
groups the responsibility for the develop- 
ment of strong and able generations. Indi- 
viduals, official and voluntary organiza- 
tions, and professional groups should be 





<s'> Education for the}, 


brought into active cooperation to achieve 
the objectives of the school program of 


health and fitness. 


Inventory of College and 
University Facilities 


Attached to the Commissioner’s News 
Letter of August 17, 


outline of the types of information likely 


1950, was a tentative 


to be covered in the inventory of college 
and university facilities which the National 
Security Resources Board had asked the 
Office of Education to make for the use of 
all agencies of the Federal Government. 
The final form of this outline has been 
mailed to the presidents of all colleges listed 
in the Education Directory, Part 3, issued 
by the Office of Education. 

Before mailing, the schedule was sub- 
mitted for comment and suggestion to the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, to the 10 civilian agencies 
of the Federal Government which have a 
major responsibility for defense activities, 
to the 9 associations and councils of colleges 
that have headquarters in Washington, and 


The 


National Security 


to the American National Red Cross. 
civilian agencies are: 
Resources Board; Department of State; 
Department of Interior; Department of 
Agriculture; Department of Commerce; 
Department of Labor; Library of Con- 
Public Health 


Agency; Central 


gress; Service, Federal 


Security Intelligence 
Agency; and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. The educational organizations are: 
American Council on Education; Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities; Association of American Colleges; 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors; American Association of Junior 
Colleges; Division of Higher Education, 
National Education Association; National 
Conference for Mobilization of Education; 
Lutheran Council on Higher Education; 
and the Department of Education, National 


Catholic Welfare Conference. 
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The suggestions of the organizations and 
agencies which have criticized the schedule 
have enabled us to improve it markedly. 
Their comments have given considerable 
assurance that they will find useful the in- 
formation submitted by the colleges and 
universities. The Office of Education ex- 
pects to be active in calling the attention 
of interested agencies to the availability of 
this information. 

The planning of defense programs in 
which institutions of higher education may 
be utilized will doubtless proceed rapidly 
in the next few months. It will be im- 
portant therefore for institutions that wish 
to cooperate in these national programs to 
submit as promptly as possible the infor- 
mation requested on the final outline, which 
should reach the desk of each college and 
university president in the near future. 

\s of the close of business on January 22, 
1,200 institutions had re- 


sponded to the inventory of facilities. re- 


approximately 
quest. About 500 institutions had already 
submitted their reports. Many institutions 
expressed appreciation for this opportunity 
to place on file in Washington information 
for availability to Federal Government 
agencies which might be interested in the 


utilization of their facilities. 


Preparedness Subcommittee 
Hearing 


Before the Preparedness Subcommittee 
of the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
Commissioner Earl J. McGrath on January 
18 gave general support to the Administra- 
tion proposal for revisions of the Selective 
Service Act, laying particular emphasis on 
three points: (1) the necessity for maintain- 
ing a flow of men in training in the colleges 
for the professions and technical pursuits 
essential to both military and civilian 
strength and well-being; (2) the necessity 
of providing some sort of scholarship aid 
for students to insure that this flow of able 
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men through the colleges is not subject to 
the tourniquet of poverty; and (3) the ad- 
visability of permitting students already in 
college to complete their courses of study 
before induction. 

In presenting the point of view of the 
Office of Education in these matters, Com- 
missioner McGrath affirmed the necessity 
of making plans now which will be adequate 
over a long pull, rather than relying on 
short-term devices which, while they might 
be adequate to a “short” war (such as 194] 
to 1945). would be calamitous over a long 
pull of perhaps 20 years or more. Full 
strength in both military and civilian mat- 
ters is, he declared, essential from now on; 
and maintaining a minimal essential flow 
of men through the colleges is therefore a 


matter of fundamental national interest. 


Resolutions by American Council 
on Education 


On Saturday, January 20, in Washington 
the representatives of the constituent mem- 
bers of the American Council on Education 
passed resolutions endorsing in general the 
Defense Department’s UMST bill, and also 
adopted resolutions which were in substan- 
tial agreement with the position taken on 
Thursday by Commissioner McGrath with 
regard to the advisability of permitting stu- 
dents already in college to complete their 
courses before induction and with regard 
to the necessity for maintaining a flow of 
men in training in the colleges for the pro- 
fessions and technical pursuits. 


Announcement Concerning College 
Student Enlistment 


The following excerpts are taken from a 
press release issued by the Department of 
Defense on January 19: 

“The Secretary of Defense, General Mar- 
shall, announced today a new basic policy 
for enlistment in the armed services by col- 


lege students. .. . 


“Under the old rules no armed service 
would accept a voluntary enlistment after a 
man had received notice to report for his 
preinduction physical examination. 

“The new policy provides that students 
enrolled in colleges or universities and thus 
automatically entitled to . | postpone- 
ment] for the school year in which they re- 
ceive their induction notice, shall be al- 
lowed, to the extent of available openings 
in each service, to enlist in the service of 


their choice .. . 


Day Care Conference 


On January 16 and 17, the Office of 
Education jointly with the Social Security 
Administration held a 2-day conference for 
discussion of the problems of extended 
school services, day care, and foster day 
care of children of mothers employed in 
defense areas. The conference agreed that 
States should be urged in their planning to 
utilize the services of functional agencies in 
health, welfare, and education fields. Ad- 
ministratively, the conference urged that 
funds be channeled through existing Fed- 
eral and State agencies. In the case of the 
Federal Government, this would mean that 
the Office of Education would administer 
funds for extended school services through 
State departments of education and the 
Children’s Bureau would administer funds 
for social welfare programs through State 
welfare departments. 


Program for Voluntary Protection 


At the request of the National Security 
Council, the Secretary of Commerce has de- 
veloped a program for the voluntary pro- 
tection of technical information. At the re- 
quest of the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Commissioner of Education is sending to 
organizations and institutions of higher 
education the details of this program. 

The program concerns persons who are 
in a position to give out technological in- 
formation and who may be uncertain 


(Continued on page 79) 
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Are Today's Children Safe From Fire? 


by Helen K. Mackintosh, Chief Instructional Problems—Elementary, Division of Elementary and Secondary Schools 


S YOU read this first sentence some child 
of elementary school age or under may 
be burned to death somewhere in these 
United States. “This can’t be true,” you 
say, “in this modern country of ours, where 
children are protected and cherished.” 
But facts and figures show that 10 children 
are burned to death every day of the year 
in our country. What’s to be done about 
it? What can parents, teachers, and other 
citizens do? What are the figures that 
should help to focus on the important fac- 
tors involved? 


Look at the Headlines 

TWO SMALL BOYS BURN TO 
DEATH—Father Hurt in Vain Attempt To 
Save Lives of Sons . . . STARTING FIRE 
WITH KEROSENE KILLS FIVE... 
TWO BABIES DIE AS FIRE BURNS 
TRAILER HOME—Mother, on Errand, 
Returns Too Late ... MOTHER AND 
CHILDREN DIE AFTER FOUR-STORY 
FALL IN FIRE ... NEGRO FAMILY 


OF SIX DIE IN FIRE AT WARREN 
HOME ... FIVE DIE IN SLEEP AS 
MARYLAND HOME BURNS ... FIVE 


OF FAMILY DEAD, THREE OTHERS 
CRITICALLY BURNED AS_ BLAZE 
SWEEPS FARM HOME ... . The findings 
used in this article come from newspaper 
items collected during the past 2 years, 
which tell how 800 children lost their lives 
by fire. Eight hundred cases 


one of them was a child who laughed, 


yet every 


played, lived as other boys and girls do, 
until that moment when fire took his life. 


What Are the Facts? 


The headlines are full of stories told in 
brief of the situations that cause fire 
tragedies. In nearly 100 of the 800 deaths 
kerosene or gasoline was poured on kindling 
or the remains of a fire; in 165 cases a 
stove exploded; children playing with 
matches caused 31 fires; but in over 300 
deaths the cause of the fire was apparently 
unknown. The bedroom was listed in 18 
cases as the place where death occurred. 
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This is in line with the fact that one-fourth 
of the fires broke out during early morning 
hours. The type of house was not always 
indicated but in 127 cases the home was a 
one-, two-, or three-room shack or a cabin. 
Farm homes numbered 117, apartments 76, 
tenements 33, and temporary housing such 
as a converted garage, chicken house, barn, 
boxcar, bus, truck, tent, or an abandoned 
schoolhouse accounted for 47 cases. 


Unsafe Homes 

It is apparent from these facts that many 
children who died were living in unsafe 
homes. Frequently this was due to the 
housing shortage, but also to the economic 
level of the parents. Although the econo- 
mic level of the family was not indicated in 
any way in 369 cases, nearly 200 cases rep- 


resented poor people, those employed as 





Dr. MACKINTOSH, the author of this 
article, is serving as chairman, National 
Fire Protection Association Committee 
on Fire Prevention Education in Ele- 
mentary Schools. She points out that 
in the study she has made, no deaths 
of children were reported in schools or 
on school grounds, but that teachers, 
principals, and other school admin- 
istrators have a responsibility to keep 
children safe from fire during those 
hours when children are not in school. 
It is emphasized that through contacts 
with individual parents, through the 
parent-teacher association, and through 
parent-study groups, parents must be 
made aware of the dangers to children 
of death by fire. The teacher can help 
children to be prepared to meet situa- 
tions in which a fire occurs in the home 
or in public buildings, and to know how 
to protect themselves or younger chil- 
dren if clothing catches on fire. A kit 
of material on Fire Prevention Educa- 
tion in Elementary Schools is available 
by loan for 2-week periods from Dr. 
Mackintosh, Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washington 25, 
D. C. There are helpful suggestions 
also in the two following Office of Edu- 
cation publications: A Curriculum 
Guide to Fire Safety (for Elementary 
Schools), Bulletin 1946 No. 8, price 
10 cents, and School Fire Drills, Pam- 
phlet No. 103, price 10 cents. Both 
publications should be ordered from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 











But even the 66 


comfortable one- 


laborers, or unemployed. 
children who 
family homes were not safe from fire. 
Tragedy by fire can strike both poor and 
rich alike, and does just that. These facts 
communities 


lived in 


should be significant for 
which are concerned about fire prevention. 

Frequent are the stories of heroism which 
tell of a parent risking his life, or losing it, 
in an attempt to save a child. Fathers, 
grandparents, older brothers and sisters, 
neighbors, passersby, baby sitters, or fire- 
men were mentioned as playing a part in 
these fire tragedies. One of the saddest 
chapters to this story is the fact that in 
nearly a third of the cases no adult was 
present. Young children were left at home 
alone while parents went to shop, to do 
errands, to a bar, to some form of amuse- 
ment, to work, or to visit. Sometimes chil- 
dren were locked in so that they could not 
get out or the rescuers in. But in more than 
half the cases both parents or the mother 
were at home and involved in the fire 
situation. 

The facts and figures for the 800 cases 
show that there is no hour of the day or 
night when children are safe from fires. 
Although one-fourth of the children died 
during the early morning hours when the 
home was completely destroyed and parents 
died too, about 400 fires occurred during 
daytime hours from 6:00 a. m. to 6:00 p, m. 
Early evening and time before midnight 
accounted for the other 200 deaths. 

However, there seem to be certain times 
of the year when fire is more apt to strike. 
Half of the 800 deaths occurred during the 
months of December, January, and Febru- 
ary. 

Is there any part of the country that is 
safer than another? It is recognized that 
the 800 cases of fire deaths do not represent 
all of the deaths during the period covered. 
But the Central States and the Middle At- 
lantic States accounted for nearly 500 
deaths. The Rocky Mountain States had 
the fewest. Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, 
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New Hampshire, and Wyoming managed to 
escape being counted. All other States had 
one or more deaths from fire. ‘ 

Loss of life is the number one problem. 
But money loss cannot be overlooked. In 
370 cases in which children lost their lives, 
the house was totally destroyed, $210,000 
worth of damage was involved, 25 persons 
were injured, 58 were hospitalized, and 41 
parents or other members of the family 
were killed. In 238 news stories no men- 


tion was made of the results of the fire in 
terms of loss of life or money. 


Who Were They? 


Who were these children who lost their 
lives? What part did they themselves play 
in the tragedy which cost them their lives? 
More than half of these children were under 
5 years of age, many of them infants who 
could do nothing for themselves. The oth- 
ers, about equally divided as to girls and 








What You Can Do 
In your home— 

Keep matches in a safe place and away from children. 

Dispose of your cigarette only when it is completely out. 

Store ashes in metal containers only. 

Store oily or greasy cleaning rags in metal containers. 

Dispose of papers, magazines, and trash at regular intervals. 

Keep kerosene or gasoline for stoves which burn that type of fuel in closed red 
containers. 

Learn how to start a fire without using kerosene. 

Use only nonflammable cleaning fluid such as carbon tetrachloride. 

Protect open grate fires with a screen. 

Use light cords that are in perfect condition. 

Replace a fuse only with one of the recommended size for home use, and never 
with a penny or other substitute. 

Buy only electrical appliances that have the approval of the Fire Underwriters 
Laboratory. 

Have chimneys and flues checked regularly. 

Check your home for fire hazards. 

Plan with the family how you would meet a fire emergency in any part of your 
home. 

Provide fire extinguishers in garage, basement, kitchen, and upstairs. 

Keep in plain view of the telephone the call number for the fire department. 


In your business— 
Check your office space or your building for fire hazards and do something about 
them. 
Locate several possible exits in case of fire. 
Plan with your staff how you would meet a fire emergency. 
Keep smoking equipment in a safe place. 
Dispose of your cigarette only when it is completely out. 
Keep in plain view of the telephone the call number for the fire department. 


In your community— 

Cooperate with others to carry out a community eheck-up of fire hazards. 

See that some group takes action to study every fire in the community- its cause 
and the results. 

\ct as a member of a group in seeing that fire-fighting equipment is up-to-date 
and adequate to meet the needs of your town. 

See that fire safety is included for consideration in every program that concerns 
children. 

(ct as a member of a group to see that fire regulations are made and enforced in 
your community, especially in public buildings such as theaters, auditoriums, 
restaurants. 

Check, if you do not know them, to see that building codes require fire safety 
features in the putting up of new buildings or the repair of old ones. 
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boys, ranged in age from 5 to 14 inclusive. 
One fact stood out—that more older boys 
died than did girls; why, it was not appar- 
ent from the newspaper stories, unless they 
were more apt to take risks. Approximately 
10 percent of all the children were Negroes. 
Some of the human interest stories should 
be told in order that all parents may see the 
dangers their children face, and that chil- 
dren themselves of school age and above 
should learn how they can protect them- 
selves from fire. In too many instances 
parents and children are both helpless. 


Stories Behind the Headlines. 


Let’s take some typical stories of children 
who lost their lives and see what really 
happened. On the outskirts of a midwest- 
ern city a Navy veteran, his wife, and six 
children were living in a 6x12 home-made 
tarpaper trailer because they could find no 
other place. There was no water, electric- 
ity, or heat except that from a kerosene 
stove. The father was away when the 
mother awoke about midnight to discover 
the whole end of the trailer, in which the 
stove was located, on fire. She picked up 
Mary, 7, and Jean, 5, who were sleeping 
with her and ran out to safety. Then flames 
blocked the door so that she couldn’t get 
back to the 2-year-old twins, Dick and Don, 
and the 6-months-old baby, Sara. A 4- 
year-old was saved because he was spending 
the night at his grandmother’s. There was 
nothing left of the trailer, and three chil- 
dren, too small to help themselves, lost their 
lives. 

Again, in a midwest town four children, 
ranging in age from 2 to 14 years, burned 
to death because they had been left alone. 
Parents of the children were away work- 
ing in a cafe which they owned. The 
fire apparently started when 14-year-old 
Grace threw oil on the kitchen stove, caus- 
ing an explosion. Fire swept through the 
frame home, leaving Harold and Henry, 11 
and 4, dead in the kitchen, Bobbie, 2, suf- 
focated in bed, and Grace so severely 
burned that she died in the hospital, after 
being pulled out of the burning house by 
firemen. 

This time in a State in the Middle Atlantic 
region, a 12-year-old boy, Bill, burned to 
death in his father’s garage where he had 
been helping. In some way the boy’s cloth- 
ing caught fire, and his younger brother, 
Dan, aged 10, picked up a pail of what he 
thought was water and doused the older 
boy. Instead of water the pail contained 
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gasoline which the garage workers used to 
clean their hands. 

The next story comes from one of the 
southeastern States. A father, mother, and 
four children, three girls of 9, 7, and 4, and 
a 4-month-old boy, were burned to death 
in a fire discovered about 9:30 p.m. The 


home was in a small rural community where 
only neighbors were available to help fight 
the fire which was believed to have been 
caused by a defective flue. By the time 
neighbors reached the scene the flames were 
beyond control. The fact that only one 
daughter was not found in her bed seemed 
to indicate that the others died without 
realizing that the house was on fire. Nora, 
the 9-year-old, had made a desperate at- 
tempt to get out of the burning house. 
“The building had been almost completely 
gutted. Huge icicles hung from the ginger- 
bread decorations of the older part of the 
building and from trees in the yard. The 
floors and the yard were coated with sev- 
eral inches of ice from the water used to 
fight the flames.” 
with a three-story addition there were 28 


In this old residence 


living units housing 70 persons. In the 
early morning hours with an 18-degree 
temperature, fire gutted the building and 
10 persons died, 6 of them children. Why? 
A woman said she had dropped matches in 
a closet the night before and failed to pick 
them up. The closet was just off the room 
that served as a kitchen, dining room, and 
bedroom for a family of four. Mice? 
Spontaneous combustion? No one knew. 
Two children, 4 and 3, in the third floor 
rear were cut off from the fire escape and 
the hallway, and died before firemen could 
raise their ladder and make the climb. A 
5-year-old boy with his hand in his father’s 
was separated from him in the smoke-filled 
hallway, and the child died there so near 
to safety. Two small girls of 5 and 2 and 
an older girl of 13 lost their lives in the 
same fire. Families homeless, enormous 
property loss, lives snuffed out because of 
carelessness, crowding, and failure to pro- 
vide adequate exits in a tenement in a big 
midwestern city. 

It was thought to be an unused chicken 
house. Someone looked out the second 
story window of a house nearby, saw the 
flames, called the fire department, but did 
not investigate. When firemen put out the 
fire and poked through the ruins, they found 
the bodies of three small boys, one 6, and 
two 7 years of age, who had been playing 
in the 10-foot-square windowless shack. 
This time the tragedy was enacted in a 
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suburb of a large city on the eastern sea- 


board. 


Heroism 


Multiply the stories by the number of 
children who died, and you can get some 
small idea of the horror, the heartbreak, 
the suffering, the problems that can result 
from fire. These are not pleasant stories, 
but before we leave them something should 
be said of the heroism of children them- 
selves. Often this heroism of children 
demonstrates their resourcefulness, initia- 
tive, and clear thinking. Tom, a 6-year- 
old, limped on charred feet across a field 
of snow in zero temperature to get aid for 
his baby brother. His mother had taken 
Tom to safety but couldn’t reach the baby’s 
crib. His father, who was unemployed be- 
cause of a strike had gone rabbit hunting, 
leaving Tom to be the man of the house. 
The fire occurred in the middle of the night, 
probably due to an overheated stove, and 
before help could arrive the house was gone. 
When the news item was written Tom was 
in the hospital and still had not been told 
that the baby brother was dead. 

A 13-year-old girl had presence of mind 
that saved the lives of five of her brothers 
and sisters, although two boys, 6 and 4 years 
of age, died. Georgia was in charge of the 
children while her mother was away visiting 
and her father at work. She was sweeping 
the floor on the first floor of a three-story 
tenement when John, the 8-year-old, smelled 
smoke. When the door was opened into 
the hall it was filled with flames. Georgia 
grabbed the 3-month-old baby, 11-year-old 
Marie carried James, 2, and the 9- and 8- 
year old boys ran out with them. Georgia 
would have dashed back into the house to 
the second-floor bedroom where her younger 
brothers were sleeping, but neighbors held 
her back. It was a flash fire of unexplained 
origin, and but for the quick thinking of a 
girl of school age, all the children might 
have been burned to death. 

On the West Coast, Alice, an 11-year-old, 
was called a heroine by the newspapers. 
When a gas stove exploded the mother tried 
to put out the flames but was seriously 
burned. Alice jumped out of bed, caught 
up Richard, 2, and Charlene, 5, carried 
them to the front porch, then came back for 
the baby. This was quick thinking for a 
youngster and shows what children of this 
age can do in an emergency. 

Ten-year-old Celia, in the Washington 
area, had been allowed to stay at home 
from school to care for her father who had 





just returned from 7 weeks in the hospital. 
A maid had left and no other arrangement 
could be made than for Celia to stay with 
her father. She had finished with break- 
fast and her father was going back to sleep 
in his upstairs bedroom, when she smelled 
smoke. Rushing down to the basement she 
found one of the beaver board walls 
smoldering, as well as some things that were 
stored. She ran up to the first floor, called 
the fire department, ran upstairs, shut the 
door into her father’s room, opened the 
windows, roused her father and sat by his 
bed until firemen came. Firemen got the 
blaze under control after they had helped 
the father downstairs and out into the yard. 
Quick thinking, good thinking, did the 
trick, 

A 14-year-old boy saved his mother, him- 
self, and his pet dog from death by fire, and 
kept down the possible damage to an apart- 
ment house. His mother was resting in a 
back bedroom. Joseph on his way back 
from bathroom to kitchen saw smoke com- 
ing from the living room. He rushed in to 
see flames spreading along the rug near a 
Christmas tree. He began smothering the 
blaze and at the same time called to his 
mother, who joined him in fighting the fire 
until smoke filled the room so that she 
gasped for breath. Joseph threw a small 
table through the window to let in air, but 
the draft helped the blaze. Joseph ran out 
yelling, “Fire,” and rang doorbells in the 
apartment. The fire department put out 
the fire, but with damage to apartments 
above and below. The ending might have 
been a different one if Joseph had not been 


ready to act. 


Facing the Problems 


Community groups interested in fire pre- 
vention need to emphasize over and over 
again through demonstrations and other 
graphic means that there are too many care- 
less practices that add to fire deaths and 
losses. An analysis of some of these causes 
of fire shows a child scalded by hot coffee 
when the pot was overturned, children at 
play upset an oil lamp, children playing 
with candles set fire to the curtains, a work- 
man using a blow torch to burn off old paint 
lost control of it, fire started by careless 
disposal of a cigarette, a clothesline broke 
dropping clothes on a hot stove, fire started 
in an accumulation of paper and rubbish, a 
match dropped into an empty oil drum 
caused an explosion, a Christmas tree 
caught on fire, a home-made vaporizer 
started a fire, clothing caught on fire from 
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an open grate, children were playing with 
a cigarette lighter these were some of the 
causes mentioned in the news items that 
seemed to be entirely the result of eareless- 
ness. 

What does it all add up to? 
are being death 
Fathers and mothers can help to keep their 


Children 
burned to every day. 
own children safe, but the community has 
a responsibility to see that all its children 
have fire-safe homes. There are a number 
of factors which share responsibility for fire 
deaths. They include the landlord, the lack 
of proper fire regulations or failure to en- 
force those that exist, the lack of available 
fire-fighting equipment, especially for farm 
homes. and the carelessness of individuals 
in apartment houses, tenements, and build- 


ings occupied by more than one family. 


No Child Should Die 

If we really believe that children are a 
nation’s most valuable asset, they should 
No child should die 
because his parents can not find a fire-safe 
No child should die because he lives 


be worth working for. 


home. 


in a community which has inadequate fire 
No child should 
die because his parents violate all safety 
No child should die 


because fire regulations have not been en- 


protection or none at all. 
rules in building fires. 


forced with respect to building safety. No 
child should die because his teachers have 
failed to give him an opportunity to protect 
himself from: fire by knowing what to do 
and by having some practice in doing. 
There should be discussion of, “What would 
you do if—your house caught on fire and 
you were in a second-story room with flames 
filling the hall; your house caught fire and 
you were at home alone; you saw children 
playing with a bonfire; your father or 
mother tried to start a fire with kerosene; 
a younger brother or sister is playing with 
matches; mother habitually uses cleaning 
fluid in the kitchen, in the house; hot ashes 
are put in cardboard cartons.” Along with 
the discussions should be demonstrations of 
what to do when exits are blocked, if your 
clothes or clothing of others catches on fire, 
if there is no fire department, if fire breaks 


out at night, if a bonfire or grass fire gets 


out of control. Children can be helped to 
think out in advance what they can do to 
meet situations that may arise. Such plan- 
ning beforehand may help to save the child's 


life and the lives of others. 


Your Business 


Fire Prevention Week is emphasized once 
a year. But every week and every day 
should call for alertness to guard against 
fire. Parents, children, teachers, organized 
groups of all types have a responsibility in. 
their communities. This article is about 
children. For that reason the statement is 
made over and over again that 10 children 
are being burned to death every day of the 
365, each year, in these United States, the 
majority through no fault of their own. 
People are satisfied to talk about problems 
rather than to do something about them. 
Only when you and you and you make it 
your business to follow up on fire deaths of 
children in your community as individuals 
and through organized groups can there be 


a different story written. 


The Office of Education—Its Services and Staff 


The National Scientific Register 
THE NATIONAL Scientific Register oper- 
ates as an independent unit (functioning as 
a Division) within the Office of Education. 
It was established in the Office by agreement 
with the National Security Resources Board 
to deal with mobilization planning as it 
relates to the Nation’s supply of and re- 
quirements for scientifically trained per- 
sonnel. It is expected that the function 
will be carried on on a permanent basis by 
the National Science Foundation, which has 
permanent responsibility for this activity, 
as soon as that agency is organized to as- 
sume the work. 
The project includes three principal 


activities: 


(a) The development, at a central point 
in Government, of a selective analytical 
inventory of the Nation’s specially 
trained and highly skilled personnel 
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in important scientific fields, including 
the recording and evaluation of special 
scientific competencies. 


(b) The consolidation and centraliza- 
tion in one place of various scientific 
personnel registration activities, now 
being independently carried on, to the 
end that there can be one focal point in 
Government which could participate 
in any placement program which might 
be established in the event of a full 
mobilization. 


(c) The initiation and conduct of a vari- 
ety of statistical and research studies 
covering such factors as the character 
and distribution of the national sup- 
ply of manpower in the various scien- 
tific fields; the potential requirements 
for scientific personnel in the event of 
mobilization; the consideration of 

steps which might be taken to improve 

the national position in shortage areas; 


the development of techniques, in- 
cluding relationships with American 
science, designed to provide the most 
effective methods of registering scien- 
tific skills. 

The work of the National Scientific Reg- 
ister is carried on in cooperation with 
institutions of higher education and the 
principal scientific and professional so- 
cieties of the country. 


Staff, National Scientific Register 
James C. O’Brien, Director. 


Procedures and Administration 


G. DupLey Situ, Organization and Methods 


Examiner. 
Cuar.es E, Dawson, Procedures Specialist. 


Technical Operations 


Howarp F, Foncannon, Technical Analyst. 
Donato E. SHoox, Technical Analyst. 


Statistical Operations 


Maysecce J. Braever, Research Analyst. 
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E IN THE United States have entered 

a new era for which we are ill-pre- 
pared. For the first time our civilian popu- 
lation is threatened with attack. Just as our 
peace-loving people have been reluctant to 
believe that some other nations are war- 
minded so they are now reluctant to take 
seriously the need for an aggressive civil 
defense program that will mobilize volun- 
tary civilian participation according to a 
plan where Federal, State, and local respon- 


sibilities are clearly defined. 


information Distribution Network 


A civil defense program will fail unless 
both the needs for the program itself and 
the dissemination of the information are 
carefully and rapidly channeled to people 
in all localities. Libraries, already estab- 
lished as a resource and material center for 
communities, are a logical agency to dis- 
seminate the necessary information as men- 
tioned in section 4 (f) page 5 of the tem- 
porary bills. Each State has a State library 
extension agency which can receive the in- 
formation from the national sources and 
distribute it to all the libraries in the State 
thus forming a network of distribution 
centers. 

During World War II libraries in our 
larger cities performed an important func- 
tion as War Information Centers. Even 
more important were the services of public, 
college, university, and research libraries, 
of providing technical help to both Gov- 
ernment and industry. Since these services 
have been continued in peacetime they 
need only to be heightened, extended, and 
applied to civil defense problems to be of 
help to Government, business, and indi- 
viduals. They can readily be used as one 
of the research agencies mentioned in sec- 
tion 4 (d). 

The success of any program depends 
upon the morale and spirit of the people it 
affects. The library not only mobilizes 
technical materials, but is a source of in- 
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Books bring un- 
derstanding of current problems. 
While we recognize the vital role of the 


spiration and comfort. 


press, the radio, and movies in alerting and 
informing the community, the library with 
its books, newspapers, magazines, films, 


* 





THIS STATEMENT by Mrs. Margie 
Malmberg, director of the 
Washington office of the American 
Library Association, was presented be- 
fore the Armed Services Committee 
relative to the Federal Civil Defense 
Act of 1950. 


Sornson 











pictures, maps, and recordings forms a res- 
ervoir of information for the use of the 
entire public. The need of access to all 
kinds of information is obvious. 

While we have described what libraries 
can do, it should be noted that a quarter 
of the people in the United States are with- 
out access to local libraries and it will be 
necessary to expand library services if all 
people are to be reached. Surveys of rural 
areas highlight the lack of reading ma- 
They show many rural families 
have only the farm weekly. 


terials. 


A Guide to Others 


We are attaching an exhibit which il- 
lustrates what qne metropolitan library is 
doing, a program which can be duplicated 
in the cities throughout the country. Infor- 
mation services, meeting rooms, distribu- 
tion, and special services are all part of the 
recognized functions of a library, and 
readily available to a civil defense agency 
for active participation in a program. 

The American Library Association re- 
quests that these facts be considered in re- 
drafting the Federal Civil Defense Act of 
1950, and that the new sections dealing with 
research and the dissemination of informa- 
tion include provisions to make full use of 


the libraries, 








Library Service for National Defense 


The Brooklyn Public Library Offers 
the Following Services and Facilities 
to an Emergency Defense Program 


Information Services 
Books, pamphlets, and periodicals in the 
technical fields, consumer information, ra- 
tioning and other subjects pertinent to 
emergency defense. ; 
Librarians trained in information serv- 
ice techniques available to volunteer or- 
ganizations for consultation and advice. 
Personnel for assisting in the compilation 
and publicizing of emergency releases. 
Aid in tracing birth certificates. 


Space 

Sites for air-raid shelters. 

Meeting rooms for class instruction and 
community groups. 

Emergency aid stations. 

Desk space for auxiliary defense and 
volunteer organizations. 

Headquarters for air-raid wardens. 


Exhibits 
Public bulletin boards for notices. 

» Space within the buildings for displaying 
posters and exhibits publicizing emergency 
activities. 

Window space for special exhibits and 


posters. 


Distribution 

Express service for supplying communi- 
ties with important information, pamphlets, 
regulations, posters, etc. 

Branches covering all communities in 
Brooklyn available as distributing centers 


for releases to the public. 


Special Services 


Personnel, equipment, and space for 
fingerprinting. 

Facilities for issuing identification cards. 

Personnel and facilities for recruiting 


and screening volunteers. 
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PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGES 


Continued from page 66) 


basic research, stimulating such research, 
and training scientific personnel. . . . 

If we are to meet successfully the chal- 
lenge that confronts this Nation, we can less 
than ever afford to waste the good health 
of our people. But the present emergency 
makes even more difficult the maintenance 
of good health. 

“Our chronic shortage of doctors, 
dentists, and nurses will be aggravated as 
more of them are called into the Armed 
Forces. Therefore, we need, more than 
ever, prompt enactment of legislation that 
will help to increase enrollment in medical 
and related schools, by assisting them to 
meet their costs of instruction and to con- 
struct additional facilities where needed. 
Scholarships should be provided to attract 
larger enrollments in nursing schools and 
grants should be made to States for voca- 
tional training of practical nurses. Esti- 
mated Budget expenditures in the fiscal year 
1952 include 25 million dollars for this 
proposed program. 

“We in this Nation have always, in time 
of national emergency, risen with unity and 
vigor to the defense of our free institutions 
and way of life. We are responding 


now. 


DEFENSE INFORMATION 


(Continued from page 73) 
whether its release might be considered to 
Under this 
service, persons who have such questions 
may voluntarily consult the Office of Tech- 
nical Services, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. The Depart- 


ment, in turn, will obtain the opinion of ap- 


impair the national security. 


propriate specialists in other agencies and 
advise the inquirer accordingly. 


Priorities and Allocations 


(he following excerpts are from The 
Defense Information Bulletin of Jan. 30, 
L951, entitled “Material, Equipment, and 
ouppy Shortages” : 

The Office of Education has had re- 
ports of the inability of schools or contrac- 
tors to obtain various building materials. 

. . The degree to which these shortages 
may become acute or general is difficult to 
forecast. 

[he National Production Authority was 
established Sept. 11, 1950, in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce under the Defense 
Production Act of 1950. . . . The Federal 
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Security Administrator was designated in 
Department of Commerce Order No. 127, 
dated Nov. 20, 1950, as claimant with 
respect to school construction and to domes- 
tic distribution of supplies in the field of 
education. This means that whenever it is 
necessary to allocate materials in short 
supply among civilian users, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce expects the Federal 
Security Agency to present the needs of 
education. . . 

The Office of Education has assigned a 
staff drawn from all divisions to assemble, 
analyze, and present information about the 
construction, equipment, and supply needs 
of education. It has taken the following 
first steps: (a) A questionnaire on contem- 
plated construction was sent on Dec. 29, 
1950, to colleges and universities. (b) A 
questionnaire on building needs and con- 
templated construction in elementary and 
secondary schools is being sent to State 
(c) The Office 


is working with school and college officials 


departments of education. 


and trade associations in compiling infor- 
mation on equipment and supply needs. 
(d) Recommendations for the administra- 
tion of a program of priorities and alloca- 
tions related to education are being 
developed. (e) Staff members are advis- 
ing with officials of NPA on problems 
related to education and are giving to 
schools, colleges, and libraries assistance 


in presenting their problems to NPA... . 


American Education Week—1951 
UNITE FOR FREEDOM has been selected 


as the general theme for this year’s observ- 
ance of American Education Week, Novem- 
ber 11-17, 1951. 
follows: 


Daily topics will be as 


Sunday, November 11, Our Faith in God. 

Monday, November 12, Schools and De- 
fense. 

Tuesday, November 13, Education for the 
Long Pull. 

Thursday, November 15, Teaching the 
Fundamentals. 

Friday, November 16, Urgent School Needs. 

Saturday, November 17, Home-School- 
Community. 


Organizations sponsoring American Edu- 
cation Week are the National Education As- 
sociation, the American Legion, the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
and the Office of Education, Federal Secur- 


ity Agency. 


Voice of Democracy 
Winners Announced 


NAMES OF 13 high-school students chosen 
to compete for the four national awards of 
$500 college scholarships in the fourth 
annual Voice of Democracy contest have 
been announced as follows by the National 
Association of Broadcasters, the Radio- 
Television Manufacturers Association, and 
the United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, sponsors of the contest: 

California: Marcia Anne Harmon, Del Rosa, age 

16, St. Bernardine’s High School. 

District of Columbia: Ricardo Romulo, Washing. 
ton, age 17, St. John’s College High School. 
Illinois: Robert D. Conrad, Kankakee, age 17, 

Kankakee High School. 

Kansas: Richard Orville Bell, Hutchinson, age 17, 

Hutchinson High School. 

Louisiana: Norita Newbrough, Baton Rouge, age 

16, Baton Rouge High School. 

Maryland: Margaret D. Janney, Beallsville, age 16, 

Sherwood High School, Sandy Spring. 
Missouri: Robert Burnett, St. Louis, age 17, St. 

Mary’s High School. : 
New York: John Richard Graulich, Peekskill, age 

16, Peekskill High School. 

South Dakota: Barbara Coats, Yankton, age 17, 

Yankton High School. 

Texas: Richard A. Thompson, Amarillo, age 17, 

Amarillo High School. 

Washington: Bill Wilson, Seattle, age 17. 
Wisconsin: Marvin Martin, Kenosha, age 15, Mary 

Bradford High School. 

Wyoming: Bob Smith, Laramie, Laramie High 

School. 

These finalists survived eliminations at 
school, community, and State levels in 
which 1,500,000 high-school students com- 
peted in every State, Alaska, Puerto Rico, 
and the District of Columbia. [As this 
issue goes to press, word has been received 
that Marcia Anne Harmon, Ricardo Ro- 
mulo, Norita Newbrough, and Robert Bur- 
nett were selected as finalists. | 


Brotherhood Week—February 18-25 


EIGHTEEN national organizations in edu- 
cation are represented on a committee to 
plan for the 1951 and 1952 observances 
of Brotherhood Week in the Nation’s 
schools and colleges. Chairman of the com- 
mittee is Milton S. Eisenhower, president 
of Pennsylvania State College. Vice chair- 
man is Philip J. Hickey, Superintendent of 
Schools, St. Louis, Mo. Commissioner of 
Education Earl James McGrath has ac- 
cepted membership on the committee. 
Brotherhood week will be observed this 
year from February 18~—25. 











New Books and Pamphlets 


Susan O. Futterer, Associate Librarian, Federal Security Agency Library 


Bibliography of Educational Public Re- 
lations. Compiled by Whitman Daniels. 
Ithaca, N. Y., American College Public 
Relations Association, 1950. 45 p. $1. 

A Basic Book Collection for Junior High 
Schools. Editors: Elsa R. Berner and Ma- 
bel Sacra. Compiled with the assistance 
of an advisory committee and of teachers 
and librarians working with junior high 
school pupils. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1950. 76 p. $1.75. 

A Decade of Court Decisions on Teach- 
ers Retirement, 1940-1949, Inclusive. By 
Research Division and National Council 
on Teacher Retirement. Washington, D. C., 
National Education Association of the 
United States, 1950. 29 p. 25 cents. 

Educating for Healthful Living. Re- 
print Service Bulletin. Articles from April 
1950 Childhood Education. Washington, 


D. C., Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International, 1950. 40 p. Illus. 50 
cents. 

Guidance Procedures in High School. 
By C. Gilbert Wrenn and Willis E. Dugan. 
Minneapolis, The University of Minnesota 
Press, 1950. 71 p. (Modern High School 
Practices Series, No. 1.) Apply to pub- 
lisher for price. 

Learning by Living; Education for Wise 
Use of Resources. A Report on the Re- 
source-Use Education Project Sponsored 
Jointly by the Southern States Work Con- 
ference on Educational Problems and the 
Committee on Southern Regional Studies 
and Education, American Council on Edu- 
cation. Tallahassee, Fla., 1950. 122 p. 50 
cents. (Order from: Orville Calhoun, Dis- 
tributor of Publications for the Southern 
Work Conference, State Department of 


Education, Tallahassee, Fla.) 

Magazines for School Libraries. By 
Laura Katherine Martin. Revised Edition. 
New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1950. 196 
p. $2.75. 

Teacher Listen, The Children Speak. By 
James L. Hymes. New York, New York 
Committee on Mental Hygiene of the State 
Charities Aid Association (105 East 22d 
St.), 1950. 44 p. 25 cents. 

Teaching Social Studies in the Elemen- 
tary School. By Ralph C. Preston. New 
York, Rinehart & Co., 1950. 337 p. $3. 

Our Children and Our Schools. By Lucy 
Sprague Mitchell. A Picture and Analysis 
of How Today’s Public School Teachers are 
Meeting the Challenge of New Knowledge 
and New Cultural Needs. New York, 
Simon and Schuster, 1950. 510 p. $4. 


Selected Theses in Education 


Ruth G. Strawbridge, Bibliographer, Federal Security Agency Library 


THESE THESES are on file in the Educa- 
tion collection of the Federal Security 
Agency Library where they are available 
for interlibrary loan. 

Age Trends in Children’s Evaluation of 
Behavior as Approved or Disapproved by 
Classroom Teachers. By Sam L. Witryol. 
Doctor’s, 1949. Syracuse University. 79 
p. ms. 


Attempts to identify and to estimate the relative 
importance of behavior interpreted by children as 
approved or disapproved by classroom teachers, 
and to compare this evaluation with somewhat 
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similar appraisals made by student teachers and 
by teachers-in-service. 

An Analysis of the Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation Program in Secondary Schools of 
the United States, 1945-50, With Particular 
Reference to the Work of the Commission 
on Life Adjustment Education for Youth. 
By John H. Lloyd. Master’s, 1950. Ameri- 
142 p. ms. 

Sets forth the goals of earlier movements upon 


which the life adjustment education program has 
been built. Discusses the organization and func- 


can University. 


tions of the Commission on Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation for Youth, and discusses its strengths and 


weaknesses in leadership, communication and 
public relations, financing, and other administra- 
tive aspects. 

Democratic Participation in the Ad- 
ministration and Supervision of the Second- 
ary Schools of Massachusetts. By John F. 
O'Connor. Master’s, 1948. Boston Uni- 
versity. 70 p. ms. 

Finds a divergence in the opinions of teachers 
and principals in the amount of participation they 
had or were permitted in the administration and 
supervision of the schools; and a divergence in 
their point of view as to what constitutes demo- 
cratic cooperation. 

A Determination of Concepts of Health- 
ful Living Which Are of Functional Value 
in Contributing to the General Education of 
Elementary School Pupils. By Charles D. 
Merrill. Doctor's, 1949. Boston Uni- 
versity. 126 p. ms. 

Analyzes 36 health textbooks, 14 safety text- 
books, and 36 issues of Hygeia. Identifies and 
validates 305 concepts of healthful living. 

Out-of-school Radio Listening Interests 
of Sixth Grade Pupils. By Edna M. 
Abbiatti. Master’s, 1949. Boston Uni- 
versity. 94 p. ms. 

Finds that 100 percent of the pupils studied have 
radios in their homes; and that the radio programs 
enjoyed by the family groups are largely those 
most popular with the pupils. 
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